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EDITORIAL NOTES. 



The school grade as now generally constituted is a pure 
fiction in philosophy, but a stubborn and unreasonable fact in 
The School practice. The grouping and distribution of pupils 
Grade a should be based upon the nature of their work. It 

Fiction should be a flexible adjustment of the workers to 

each other and to the thing to be done. The present plan reverses 
or ignores most of the principles that control the organization of 
people in practical affairs. Under its operation, it compels the 
teacher to lay the greater emphasis upon the similarities among 
pupils, and to ignore differences. It places a premium upon 
uniformity, and therefore it tends to substitute the mass for the 
individual as the unit of instruction. The more closely the 
school grade approaches its ideal, the more strictly must each 
pupil work for himself; while the closer we approximate the 
grouping required by the newer social ideal, the more earnestly 
must the individual strive for the whole. 

The school grade aims at a certain dead level of uniformity 
in three things, namely, age, knowledge, and skill. The time 

limits are a school year varying in length from six 
TJ V 'f S ° t to ten morit ^ s - These rigid conditions have imposed 

the stamp of their own arbitrariness upon the selec- 
tion of subject-matter and methods of instruction, and they 
render it impossible to realize the highest ideals of social and civic 
life in the school. The grading system was established long 
before child-study opened the eyes of teachers, and it represents 
the quantity idea in education as opposed to that of quality. 

In school, not all of the teaching is done by the teacher; the 
younger children are constantly learning from the older. If the 

work were properly planned, a greater variation in 
° ue ° ce ° age than that now permitted in a grade would be a 

distinct advantage. Younger pupils would gain in 
skill and knowledge, and the older would have lessons in con- 
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sideration for others and in responsibility that usually remain for- 
ever untaught. In the molding of character the efficiency of the 
school would be greatly increased. 

It is equally undesirable to grade pupils on the basis of 
equality of knowledge. Outside of school such an aggregation 
Uniformity in °f P e °ple would be considered rather stupid corn- 
Knowledge pany, with but little chance for improvement. It 
Unnecessary W ould distinctly improve the situation to bring 
together in some common enterprise pupils who differ widely in 
both knowledge and experience. This applies especially where 
the pupils are employed in doing rather than in talking. The 
less capable learn from those who know more, and the latter will 
learn to work from the strongest stimulus that can move anyone 
— the necessity of making knowledge immediately intelligible 
and available for others. The nearer the conventional grade is 
approximated, the less there is of such a motive ; for a similarity 
of knowledge makes each one useless and uninteresting to every 
other. 

The same argument applies against the requirements for a 
parity of skill. Every pupil has a certain skill of his own, and 
Uniformity in his work should so relate him to others that he may 
Skill make the most of it. He need not be "graded" 

Unnecessary w j t j 1 fa OSft having equal skill in the same direction. 
This point finds illustration in the building of a house. 

Standing beside a mortar bed one morning, Sam suddenly 
looked up from his work and said : " Look heah, boss, do you 
recognize de fac' dat dis yer 'stablishment 'pends on me dis 
mawnin'?" "How is that?" I asked. "Well, y' see, if I'm not 
onto my job in mixin' dis mawtah, you's goin' to git a rotten wall ; 
an' if de wall's no good, you needn't go no furdah ; no use to put 
in youah woodwork, no use to put on de paint or youah papah. 
I tell you, boss, 't all 'pends on me. Leastwise, dat's de way I 
flosofize about it." Sam was right; that morning the responsi- 
bility for the house rested less upon the shoulders of the college- 
bred and well-paid architect than it did upon the skill and fidelity 
of that uneducated and underpaid negro. At times there were 
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six or eight different kinds of workmen on the house. No two 
had quite the same skill, in no two was it required. Each one did 
what was needed and what he was best able to do. The group 
was so organized that the house-building progressed rapidly and 
well ; but the organization bore no resemblance to that arbitrary 
aggregation known as a " grade." 

The effect of the present grading system upon the treatment 
of subject-matter has been pernicious. It has led to endless 
Gradation attempts at cross-sectioning subjects, in order that 

and certain portions may be trimmed down to fit the 

Subject-Matter pigeon-holes of the grades. This is reflected in 
thousands of text-books, and there is scarcely a subject that has 
not been marred by the ill-advised analysis. Nature-study has 
suffered comparatively little, partly because, when it came into 
the schools, teachers were beginning to think more clearly, and 
partly because of the utter repugnance of such divisions to the 
pupils. 

The evils of arbitrary grading are not less marked in their 
effects upon the teacher. " There is no grade in the art of teach- 
Gradation m g" Colonel Parker thundered for years. As yet, 

Hinders the however, the words have had but little effect. The 
Teacher notion that each grade must have its method is most 

persistent at the two extremes — the kindergarten and the high 
school. Those entering a course of training for the kindergarten 
are loath to trouble themselves with what lies beyond; and the 
would-be high-school teacher is apt to regard a suggestion that 
he look into the nature of elementary instruction as a reflection 
upon his intelligence. The teacher who is the most impervious to 
new ideas is the one who believes that there is some magic by 
which he may be fitted to teach a particular grade to the exclusion 
of others. Of such teachers let all schools beware. 

The influence of the grading system upon the pupil is neces- 
sarily bad. It retards his progress through the elementary school, 

and it fosters selfishness. In the conventional grade, 
ndM 10 " a ^ t ' ie P U P^ S are working for the same thing; if 

they are spurred to their greatest effort, competition 
leading to bitter rivalries is the inevitable result. 
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In the wake of the grade, trail many evils that fret the chil- 
dren. Not the least of these are the marking system and formal 

examinations, which have done more to introduce 
Evil and foster knavery during the impressionable years 

of childhood than all other agencies combined. 
Under such unphilosophic and arbitrary stimuli to action, it 
matters not how hard he may try, no pupil can grow up honest 
or unselfish. 

Grouping of pupils under the ideals of the new education 
rests upon a principle radically different from that which now 

prevails. Under the old ideals, the children must 
Principle exert themselves to excel each other. Under the 

new, members of a group must exert themselves 
to help each other. This change is wrought through a more 
intelligent organization of their work. In the former, the work 
is so planned that each must strive for the same thing — the very 
same bone; in the latter that — as in the building of the house — 
the best effort of each is a needed contribution to the welfare of 
all. Each, therefore, must encourage and support the other. It 
is the operation of this principle that at once divides the light 
from darkness, that lifts civilization out of barbarism, that filters 
righteousness from iniquity, and that will finally give us the 
ideal school. 

The problem of grading and grouping of pupils will be solved 
when the children are permitted to plan work for themselves that 

demands co-operation. It must be for an end that 
Cooperation no one b ^ himself can attain, that, in school as well 

as out, the principle may be established that no one 
can live unto himself alone. That is the supreme fact in 
democracy. 

It is with sorrow that we note in the issue of the Intelligence 
bearing date of May 15 the words of an official farewell by its 
editor, Mr. E. O. Vaile. "Failing health and the heavy pressure 
incident to the strenuous life of an editor and publisher" are 
given as the cause. Above and beyond the feelings prompted by 
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personal friendship for Mr. Vaile, it will be a matter of deep 
regret to thousands of teachers that he has withdrawn from the 
editorial field. No educational paper in the country has had a 
stronger personality behind its editorial columns. In picking up 
the Intelligence one always expected to find a candid expression 
of a personal opinion, though it was sometimes bluntly, almost 
harshly, expressed. In this respect, however, Mr. Vaile's paper 
stood out in refreshing contrast with some of our educational 
brethren that are rather wearisome with their slushy and palaver- 
ing personals. 

One can understand why Mr. Vaile should express regret at 
having the personality of his paper merged into the intangibility 
of a great company. In this regret his friends will all most 
heartily join. But the personality and work of Mr. Vaile will 
not thus disappear. The children of the country and the public 
generally owe him a heaping measure of gratitude, especially 
for what he has done for them in his efforts to reform English 
spelling. To Mr. Vaile perhaps more than to anyone else is it 
due that teachers are really beginning to consider the subject seri- 
ously. Through his efforts, with but meager support from the 
" scholars " of the country, the matter has been kept persistently 
before the National Educational Association until at present the 
reform movement may be said to be fairly organized. This alone 
has made Mr. Vaile's life well worth the living to his fellow-men. 

We sincerely hope that rest may restore him to a full measure 
of health, and that he may yet be spared long to enjoy the com- 
panionship of his many friends. 

W. S. J. 



